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ABSTRACT 

Considered in this report are sooe of the probleas 
experienced by secondary teachers of coBMunication as they seek to be 
responsive to new challenges in teaching. Following an introduction 
on the relationship between the speech curricula of high schools and 
colleges, the report includes essays on "Deteriining Secondary 
Education CosBunication Coapetencies: The Task of Eating an 
Elephant," which discusses the needs and skills of secondary students 
participating in speech classes; "Alternativis Strategies for the 
Study of CoBBunication in High School," which suggests a variety of 
instructional aaterials and teaching techniques to iaprove 
coBBunlcation skills; "Secondary School Speech Curriculua," which 
eaphasizes recent changes in debate and forensic courses and the 
value of extracurricular activities in speech; "An Approach to the 
Study of CoBBunlcatlon in High School"; "The Interpersonal Approach 
to Speech coaaunication"; "Instructional Technology in the Liberal 
Arts curriculua," which argues for a balance between technological 
innovations and huaanistic goals; and "Criteria for Evaluating 
Secondary Language Arts Curricula." (RB) 
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7. The SCA should develop a program of national > regional » and state 
workshops on CBTE. 



8. Speech communication teachers should investigate the possibility of inter- 
disciplinary cooperation in the development of CBTE programs Including 
^ the specification of competencies which speech teachers are uniquely qual- 

ified to develop. 

GRODP TV/0: COMMUNICATION IN SECONDARY SCHOOL LANGUAGE ARTS 

CURRICULA 



Edward J* Pappas, Chairperson 

Contemporary secondary school teachers of speech communication are faced 
with many challenges. They are asked to totally redefine the substance of their 
Instruction and to achieve synthesis with their peers in cognate disciplines. They 
are challenged to become more systematic and accountable in their instruction: to 
specify with precision the competencies they seek to perfect and the standards againot 
which their instruction is to be measured. They are encouraged to use instructional 
technology and to individualize instruction. They are asked to focus on process rather 
than on product, to stress experientl&l curricula, and to encourage the formation of 
sound values. The purpose of this group was to consider some of the problems exper- 
ienced by secondary school teachers of communication as they seek to be responsive to 
these, and other, challenges. 

Input Phase 

Nine stimulus statements were presented at the opening general session of this 
group. Each paper dealt with a specific concern. James Gibson discussed the pro- 
blem of articulation and overlap between liigh school and college curricula. Lyman 
Steil raised questions concern'ing competencies in communication needed by high school 
^ students. Richard njid Linda Ileun examined alternative strategies for studying com- 

N munication. Thrcehigh school teachers, Margaret Miller, Gloria Ldoderbaok, and 

^ Cynthia Baston presented appz^oaches to tho basic high school speech course lor scru- 

^ tiny and discussion. David Markham explored the question of instructional technolOf;y. 

^ Jo Sprajjuo confronted the cjucq!ion of criteria for ovalunMi^^ the secondary langua[^e 

fivts curricula. Finally, Eclv/iml L. iucG!one discussed the necessity for evalur%ir.:j 
ov;1 comes of lanr^i'or^o^avts ln^4vuc^ion a^. the profcsf>«onil oblipation of. nil tcachci 
Thar.o ^j-.inniluc statements arc prci^onlcd r.p Aijp'^irJiX 73. 
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Dellberattona and Pe eon^ mendations 

Three interest groups were created to explore more fully questions and issues 
embedded within the stimulus statements. The recommendations for the three Interest 
groups are reported separately. 

Interest Group One - Curriculum Evaluation Reopmmendatlons 

1. It Is recommended that SCA commission research to operatlonaltze 
the desirable outcomes of secondary language arts curricula. This 
operationslization should follow a procedure which includes! 

a. A critical assessment of what communication knowledge^ skills, 
and values should be acquired by high school students* 

b. Behavioral evaluations of pedagogical techniques for Instruction 
in these knowledges^ skills^ and values. 

0. Identification of strategies for attaining these communlcaUon 
knowledges, skills, and values* 

d. Development of appropriate measures of these knowledges, skills, 
and values. (Note; Airlle Recommendations E-13 and E-19). 

2. It is recommended that SCA sponsor programs for assessing community 
awareness^ needs, and involvement in the subjects of communication 
ourrlcvla. Such information should be disseminated to principals, 
superintendents, and local and state school boards. (Note: Airlie 
Recommendation E-i5). 

3. It is recommended that SCA urge its members In college and university 
departments to structure teacher education programs to include specific 
course preparation in the measurement and evaluation of communication 
processes and effects* (Note: Airlie Recommendations E-13 and E-14). 

Interest Group Two - Recommendations for Stating Competencies &Oblectlveo 

1. It is recommended that the SCA endorse the principle that lists of behav- 
ioral objectives and competencies in speech commimication education 
should serve to expand options by emphasizing processes of responding 
rather than specifying particular responses* 

Interest Gr ou p Three - Recommendations Relative to the Nature of Commu- 
nication Education 

The following recommendations are extended as preliminary but significantly 
felt concerns relative to enhancing speech communication education in the Vnte<] 
States. The recommendations are expressed concerns of a group primarily 
composed of secondary school educators. 

Underlying these recommendations is a belief that the nature and quality of 
communication education K-12 in the United States ultimately rests with each 
Instructor in the field, but can be and should be supported and enhanced by a 
strong national organization. 
9^ 13 



To thla or'l it is rAxongly recomij .ended that the fbUov/ing Ideas be carefully 
conaldeced aa prellmlDary atepa tp doflnitive aqtlon. 

It la recommended thki the 6CA ahoUldt 

1. Encourage a variety of apeech communication offerings K«12 (e.g. inte- 
grated traditional/inte'rpersonali tradltionali and Interpersonal; required^ 
. ^ elective^ semester ^ .full yeaf» and mini'^course). 

2» Prepare a recommended lidt of essential speech communication skills in 
aK-i2 program. 

3» Investigate and communicate means by which speech communication instruo*- 
tors K-12 oan enhance Interdepartmental relations. 

4. Promote consideration of the vital issue of the role of competition in 
co/extra-ctirricular speech programs. 

5. Encourage the development of generalists for speech communication 
Instruction K«12^ and promote balanced course offerings for potential 
speech teachers K^12« 

6. Encourage teacher education faculties to inform and promote member sh*;;) 
and participatiou in speech communication organizations. 

7. Coordinate interaction beilween state» regional^ and national certiflcatlc 
committees and teacher education programs to develop and maintain 
standards. 

8. . Promote articulation among and between K*16 speech communication 

programs regarding standar.ds^ expectations^ and procedures for advanc<:d 
placement/ 

9. Develop strategies to increase its influence on organizations such as 
NOTE, NASSP, NEA, AFT, The National Federation of High School 
Leagues, and National Assessment Programs. 

10. Develop a promotional campaign for the speech communication field 
directed to school principals, guidance counselors, certification 
committees^ and members of State Departments of Education. 

11. Develop additional programs and services for K-12 instructors to 
encourage their involvement in SCA (e.g. : in-service workshops 
and simimer institutes 0« 
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APPENDIX B ' 
Commissioned Stimulus Statements . 
on . 

Communication in Secondary School Language Arts CuiTlcula 

'» 

' ' ' i ■'*...» ' ' 

Education Prloritiea Division Group Two 
Edward J, Pappas, Chairperson 
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WHAT IS THE RELATIONSHIP BETWBENTHE SPEECH CURRICULA 
OF mCH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES? 

James Gibson 
University of Missouri 

Sometimes one is tempted by the very topic assigned to respond in a seml- 
Jocular vein. Since I have agreed to present a short position paper on the relation- 
ship between the speech curricula of high schools and colleges, I thought for more 
than a few moments before I decided to respond that ''It ain't what it ought to be.*' 

L6t me clarify the reason for my feeling that the articulation of programs 
between high schools and colleges is somewhat deficient. This position In no way 
suggests that the instruction offered at either level is deficient* Rather, it seems 
to me that the communication that occurs between the teachers and curriculum 
builders at the two levels is exceedingly poor and, in some cases, is nonexistent. 
Add to that difficulty the bare fact that speech communication is still not an academ- 
ically acceptable discipline in many of our secondary schools (and for that matter 
its very presence is still in question at many of our more distinguished universities 
and colleges) and I believe you have the germ of the problem* 

I believe that two research studies which I have had the opportimlty to b:* 
in/olved with in the most recent year tend to shed some light on the Problem/ 
Question which we face here. One of these unpublished investigations by Blanche 
indicates that in Missouri (if there is anything typical about that state and I wotdd 
argue that there are many things which are), only some 61 % of teachers prepared 
to teach speech are, or have been, given the opportunity to teach speech at the 
high school level. One could argue that perhaps these teachers were not given the 
opportunity to teach although there were a number of curricular offerii^s in speech 
far exceeding the 61% figure. Unfortunately, the figure of approximately 61% of the 
schools being ones which offer speech courses is correct. Here, then, it seems to 
me. is one basic dificiency in the articulation between the college and high school 
programs. We at the college level have not worked enough or with the appropriate 
counterparts at the high school level to develop and have implemented effective 
programs In speech communication. I would argue, vigorously, that the data col- 
lected in Missouri is not significantly different from current data available from other 
states in this section of the country or from national figures* The relationship 
is bad because there has not been sufficient pressure for a viable program at the 
high school level. Add to this earlier evidence froma a study by Kunesh, and I 
believe it becomes very clear that the number of programs, whether in speech 
communication or speciality or general courses in theatre, just have not achieved 
the desired level of acceptability at the secondary level. 

Now, what is our response to the problem ? Since we may be forced to concede 
the relationship between programs at the two levels is not adequate because of the 
dearth of programs at the secondary level, let us operate on the basis of one critical 
assumption. This assumption is that somehow we have not prevailed upon the ruling 
powers of curriculum development to institute speech communication courses into the 
secondary or junior high school levels. What kinds of course or what kind of a program 
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would be desirabld to complement the type of training eduoallon college bound students 
or thodo who have a goal of Job orientation In the cominunlty should be offered? 

Firsti I am completely committed to a program which has its genesis (in the 
Junior high) with the first courses in speech communication being offered at either 
the seventh or eighth grade level. This should not suggesti nor be interpreted to 
mean» that I feel elementary training in speech is not in order. My feeling is 
absolutely to the contr^» However, Instruction at the Junior high school level 
should involve introduction to principles of speech communication and a series of 
experiences giving the student practical experience in communication oriented 
situations. From this point on» it is my Judgment that the curriculum can increase 
in detail with programs in group processi debate^ basic communication theory, 
theatre, acting, and persuasion* 

For those who would argue tjhat what I have proposed is merely something 
which tranpposes bur current college curriculum into the high school, my response 
would be that, perhaps we have been forced to offer exceedingly basic courses to many 
high school students who have not had this kind of educational opportunity. There 
certainly are educational systems throughout this country, in fact several not far from 
where we are meetii^ today, which offer programs of tUs type. They stand as models 
of the kind of curriculum which I consider to be desirable as a base for secondary- 
collegiate curriculum coordination and as a base for the improvement of commuiilca*- 
tion studies for all members of society. We constantly preach that it is imperative 
our students understand the singular role that communication activities play in our 
everyday lives. But^ on the other hand, we argue strenuously against exposing these 
same students at the secondary level to more than one or two courses on the ground 
that area is too complex for them to grasp or that it should be the domain of the 
specialists at the college level. First, these students at the high school level are 
being undersold. They are better informed than their parents. They are more 
interested in the world around them, and they desperately need more information 
and training in the total act of communication in a world surrounded by Watergates, 
Vietnams, and the soft sell. Just becatise they may not elect a college education 
does not for a moment suggest that they are incapable or undeserving of that kind of 
education In commimlcation oriented activities that will help to enrich their lives or 
make them more useful and contributli^ members of our society. 

As I see It, this kind of program would also do much to advance the cause of 
speech communication at the college level. Many of us bemoan the fact that now wo 
must spend excesslbe time with cur undergraduates teaching them principles of com« 
munlcation that could have been grasped long before they ever walked on a college 
campus. The result is that our curriculum becomes bogged down with the required 
basic courses and we are unable to provide our graduates with courses which go far 
beyond the fundamentals of group process, basic communication theory, etc. I am 
asserting that our college level programs are not adequate at present, particularly 
at the undergraduate level, because of this lack of commonality between the sec- 
ondary and collegiate levels. 

The development of a tightly unified curriculum between the college and high 
school levels would herald the arrival of a new kiM of communication education. We 
would have a speech communication program which becomen what is now available 
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o:\ly to those whose Interest had been In English or eooial studies* Our students 
could study communication, the basic tool of mankind, intensively from the 8th 
grade through a Ph. Sound revolutionary? I think not. It would be a unified 
program. It would give all of us speech educators the kind of freedom and continuity 
of Instruction that la vital to an effective program, and It certainly would be In the 
best Interests of our students and society » 

What, then, should the relationship stated In my thesis be? My answer now Is 
a ^^great deal more than It Is at present, but that change can't occur without the 
concerted efforts of teachers and Interested citizens at all levels In urging curriculum 
modifications at the secondary level* And those of us at the college level should not 
merely point our fingers at our secondary teaching brethren. We are and should be 
responsible to them for change and we must give them all the aid, assistance and 
Information needed to initiate changes* of this sort. It must be a cooperative effort, 
one which cuts across levels of education, and one which now talks of speech commu- 
nication education K-ia. The outgrowth of all this for the college teacher, if we must 
talk of benefits for him, is the chance to upgrade his curriculum to build upon the grea^ 
advantages reaped from education in fundamentals at the high school level. The great 
winner, though, will be the student, who desperately needs the type of changes I have 
outlined* 

These moves would, in my view, go far toward giving us the kind of educationt;! 
model which would make a positive and manifest contribution toward the total education 
of all our future citizens. 
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DETEKMIMINd SKCONCABY EDUCATION COMMUNICATION COMPETENCIES; 

THE 1:^ASK OF EATING AN ELEPHANT 

LytnanK* Stell 
University t>f Mtimesota 

Dr. Keith Wharton, Coordinator of Educational Development at the University 
of Minnesota, relates the following account which I believe has relevance to our task. 

II seems that many years ago In a quaint little country there lived a young man. 
Like most lads of his time he was poor, uneducated^ and imsuccessful, and spent the 
hours of the days tending his sparse garden and caring for the one gaunt cow that he 
owned. He was different from the others, though, for he could not bring himself 
to accept his station In life, but constantly dreamed of what It would be like to be 
rich, powerful, knowledgable and successful like the old ruler who lived In the 
big bouse high on the hlU. 

One morning, after a near-sleepless night filled with visions of gold and land 
and fine clothes and ornate carriages cbrawn by prancing horses, and other successes, 
he threw down his crude hoe, drew his tattered cloak about him, and set forth to 
find the secret to success. His path led him unerringly to the Wizard of the Wil- 
derness who, it was said, could reveal to the pure and earnest seeker the answer 
to any of life's mysteries. The lad, his fears and uncertalnltles overcbme by his 
fierce determination to become successful, boldly approached the ageless Wissard 
and inquired what he must do In order to gain hli^ heart's desire. The old man, 
after searching the boy^s soul and finding his motives sincere and honest, slowly 
replied, '♦My son. In order for you to possess that which you seek, you must eat 
an elephant. " 

''Eat an elephahtT', the lad exclaimed. 'It's Impossible. I, who have 
never bad a full belly In all my life, could not devour a large hare, much less a 
huge elephant. It can^t be done. No one could do It. Thus speaking, he sadly 
shook his head and slowly began to make his way to his tiny hut. But on the path, 
as he contemplated his dismal future of poverty, a thought struck him like a bolt 
of summer lightning. 'What a fool I am," he thought. '1 only asked the Wizard 
what I must do in order to become rich and famous and successful. When he told 
me that I must eat an elephant, I was so overcome with the enormity of the task 
that I completely forgot to ask him how this might be done. I must return and 
ask htm how. " 

He immediately turned and ran at breakneck speed back to the house of 
the Wizard. As he approached, he saw the old man still standing In the doorway 
of his hut, gazing down the path as if he were expecting the boy to return. Falling 
on his knees at the feet of the wise old Seer, the lad gasped, "TeU me, kind sir, 
how I may eat this elephant in order to become rich and famous and successful. " 

With a knowing smile and a gleam in his eyes, the Wizard slowly answered, 
"To eat the elephant, you muat proceed slowly, one bite at a time. '' 

Needless to say, the lad joyously foUowed this advice, and in time became the 
richest and most successful man it\ all the land; and up^n trhe death of the ruler, 
WSiB nsked to nde^wetr all the land t^d pedple. 



It seoms fining as we consider, in extension of the Airlle Conference recom- 
mendations, further development of Speech-Communication Education prioritioo, 
the like task of eating the elephant. 

More specifically^ I believe the lesson learned by the boy has direct impli- 
cations to us as we face the extraordinarily complex task of determining the com- 
mimlcatlon competency needs of secondary level students* 

Examination of a wide selection of Speech-Communication texts; Speech- Education 
texts} Speech-Communication Professional Journals; State aid Community Speech 
Curriculum Guides, etc, , clearly points to the fact that any discussion of concepts 
of competencies are implicit at best. In polnt-of-fact the word competence is 
rarely found cross-referenced in textual indexes. 

Extending from these two basic observations, 1) that the explicit establish^ 
ment of speech-communication competency levels for secondaiy students Is less 
than complete, and, 2) that such an extensive undertaking equates with the unseem- 
ing task of eating an elephant, consider the following development. 

The complexity of determining the communication competency needs of 
high school students is multi-faceted . For preliminary clarification reflect on a 
definition of the concept oi competence. Webster's Seventh New Collegiate Dic- 
tionary defines competence as having the "mef..ns sufficient for the necessities of 
life*' or having "the quality or state of being competent. To be competent is 
defined as. "to be suitable, " or to ''have requisite ability or qualities. " 

With such a definition In mind, it would seem that the existent task relates 
to the multiform academic structuring of speech-communteation subject matter. 
Viewed realistically, secondary speech-commimlcatlon offerings vary extensively 
in both content and extent. Robert Oliver points out that throughout the Secondary 
schools of the United States one can find communication courses "designed to guld^, 
inqxiiry concerning the theoretical bases of oral discourse in relation to its purpooej; 
its forms, its qu^itles, and its effects, There are some courses devoted to the 
problems of evaluation, criticism, and ethical judgement of specific instances of 
oral discourse. There are courses designed. . , for the improvement of, . « speaking 
and listening, " Certainly some courses, as offered, focus on public speaking, 
some on discussion, some on interpersonal communication, some on oral inter- 
pretation, some on theatre, some on media, etc. The point Is simple, as ensuing 
speakers will probably clarify, the speech-communication offerings in our secondary 
schools are mul t iform . They are multiform in both type and scope. 

Related to the multlfaceted aspect of speech-communication education is the 
multilevel element. Relative to determining speech-communication competency 
needs is tne need to consider the environmental differences facing students through- 
out the United States, In a paper entitled "On Communication Competencies," 
Dell Hymes discusses the concept of dif feren tial competence within a heteMgjBnegu^^^ 
speech community. Although Hymes is discussing the concept of communication 
competencies relative to linguistic theory, he makes a point that deserves our con- 
sideration. Hymes argues that any consideration of c ompetency be rela tive <:0 t 
and independent with^ sociocultural features within which that education occurs. 
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Thus the task of establishing a common stajtement of needed communlcattai 
competencies beyond most slni^pllstlc, narrow, and shallow manner may be open 
to question. 

Another consideration in discussing the detisrmjination of communication 
competency needs. relates to the extetA o f development* Again Hymes develops 
the thought that any consideration of competency xhust recognize that ultimate 
competency is dependent on the development of both knowledge and performance, 

Thus» any consideration of What communication cotiipetancies are needed 
by secondary school students, mxist take into consideration the above factors* 
In summary, these facts seemwortl^ of repetition, 

1) . Some argue that there is a need to establish the speech*communication 
competency needs of Secondaty school students, 

2) . At least three multifaceted factors of reality compound the difficulty 
of this task. 

a) . Speech-communication offerings are 'midt'iform/multitopic , 

b) . Speech-communlo ation offering^ are multiieveled * 

c) . Complete speech-*communlcation development includes the 
cognitive/affeetive/behavioral areas. 

3) . The task of determining a workable statement of communication 
competencies is extensive and probably worthy of a long range project. 

As we consider the determination and development of speech-communication 
cdmpetenoles, I would suggest that we rem&mber the lesson of the lad and his ta^U 
of consuming the elephant. By extending this discussion^ one bite at a time, tena- 
ciously smd incessantly pursued, is the best approach to determine educationally 
operative statements of needed communication competencies. 
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ALTERNATIVE SrRATEGIES FOR THE STUDY OF COMMUNICATION 

IN HIGH SCHOOL 



Dick and LliKia Heun 
Missouri State CoUegOi Klrksvllte 

Aa a part of the continuing process of reexamination of instruction, Sjf>eeoh 
Communication Instructors are taking a close look at current programs. The 
Airlie Conference Identified 19 long-range goals and priorities for education. 

Most teachers work hard and have high goals for their communication In- 
struction* Secondary teachers have an extra challenge with the additional struc-- 
tural and time demands placed on them. Sometimep v;o all wonder if there might 
not be better or more efficient ways to attain determined goals. 

In some aspects of instruction, such as learning materials, there Is a 
cornucopia of new tests, films, tapes, etc. or activities like games, simula- 
tions, etc. In other areas of instruction we are often too busy or feel strlc- 
tured by institutional restraints to consider as wide a range of alternatives. 
Thus, instructional improvements tend to approximate the analogy of the auto- 
motive industry, where progressive changes are annually made in a basically 
stable structure. Sometimes there is value in a structural consultant from 
a related field. 

Our purpose is to suggest alternative Instructional strategies to increaoe 
student learning in communication Instruction. The title implies that this paper 
Is largely concerned with process variables. Actually other related variables 
are also considered as visualized in the Model of Speech Communication Learn- 
ing which follows. All of the later pairs of alternatives may be thought of as 
two of many points or continuums. Also included are alternative basic assump- 
tions from which other strategies might derive. Some of the suggestions do not 
have counterparts in most current approaches and thus are presented as such 
on later pages. Also, it should be noted that many excellent aspects of current 
approaches are not indicated. 

Some or many of these suggested strategies might not fit a particular 
situation at this time because of the exigencies of the principal, Board, peers, 
etc. One of the most worthwhile outcomes of the Alrlle Conference may be 
the mobilization of the efforts of Speech Communication educators on all levels 
to Jointly develop accountable approaches to Speech Commtmlcation Instruction 
and suggestions for applications to various programs. 

MODEL OF SPEECH COMMUNICATION LEARNING 

Learner Communication Learner Boles 
Needs 1 

Objectives Learning ^ Learner \ Utilization 

Procea3(e$) < ^ Product(s) 

Learning Materials Teacher Roles " Evaluation 
and Media . / 

O AdwinlstraHon and Board 

ERJC r.7 



ALTERNATIVE 
Teaoh^rRole 

learning faoUltator 

oo-presorlber of appropriate 
learning approaches and 
iaaterlals With learner ' 

many etructures for presentation 
of information 

solver of learning problems 
following assessment 

gulder of Independent learner 
movement 

accountable for learning 



Student Role 

people can learn on their own 
students oan learn everything 

active partioipatlon 

learner participation in process 
options 

learn your way out 

ProoeBfl Gujl^elines 

identify specific objectives at 
beginning of learning experience 

^ before learning begins^ test how 
students learn best 

students can learn through various 
channels 

indlvldtiali^ed instructio)! - 
different approaches for each 
learner 

learner pacing 



teaching for transfer 
^ activities as means for learning 
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RATHER THAN 



. giver of information 

presoriber of learning approaoh<s) 
and material(s) 

Primarily one structure for presen- 
tation of information (eg* deductive) 

notifier of grades following 
assessment 

disciplinarian keeping learning 
orderly 

accountable for certifying student 
attendance^ and/or completion 
of given activities 



people need direct guidance to team 

only a few students can learn 
everything 

passive participation 

teacher specification of process 

clock your way out 



goal of 'better communication* 



group instruction - one single 
approach for all 

teacher pacing and administrative 
pacing 

adapting activities to needs of 
in-class structure 

aotivlHes a;^ ttnd tfor^rddli^ 



RATHER THAN 



ALTERNATIVE 

Proce88 Gutdeltuofl feout, V 

usd of outside resourced 

learning can take place outside the 
class 

core communication skills 
Identified 

Product Guidelines 

core skills Identified by behav- 
ioral objectives 

articulation of objectives with 
colleges 

articulation of objectives with 
High School graduate^s needs 

test what you teach and teach 
what you test 

train people in coping skills^ 
how to use what they^ve learned and how to identify in a 
situation which knowledge and skills learned is applicable. 



text and teacher as primary resource 

learning takes place with a teacher 
and classroom present 

teaching textbook 



product identified by completion 
of various activities 



accountable learning via 90*»100% 
accomplishment of goals through 
learned core skills 

additional skill options available 
related to individual needs 

tell students what and how they 
will be tested 

Evaluation Guidelines 



learning product(grade) indicating 
various levels of achievement on 
series of tasks 

Identicai objectives for all 
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identification of (objectives and) 
evaluation standards at beginning 
of learning experience 

choose the ends before the means 

learning is the constant and time 
the variable 

test evaluation used for diagnosis, 
learning I and mastery assess- 
ment 

testing behavior change 
grade based on goal attainment 
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student unsure of grading standards 



choose the means before the ends 

time is the constant and learning the 
variable 

test only used for learning assess-* 
ment 



testing item recall 

grade based on Jmprovement and 
effort 



ALTERNATIVE . 

Evaluation OuldeHnes (coph ) 

grade based on number of objec- 
tives achieved at 90-100% level 

evaluation Items are a mirror 
Inaage to objectives 

retesting to measure added 
learning 

evaluation nonthreatenlng indic- 
" ' atbr of learning ' * ' ' 

Testing time chosen by student 

evaluation done immediately with 
learner present 

student answers are correct or 
not-yet-correct 

tough courses take longer acd 
more teacher and student 
effort 

low grades identify instructional 
.deficiency ^ 



RATHER THAN 



grade based on number of repetitions 
pf activity 

test items developed and unknown to 
learners 



evaluation perceived as evaluation 
of self [ 

testing time designated by teacher 

delayed evaluation without learner 
present 

student answers are right or wrong 
tough courses result in low grades 



low grades evaluate the students* 
learning 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL -SPEECH CURRICULUM 



Margaret Miller 
\ Central High School, KalaniazoOi Mi^^^ 

During the years that the educational curriculum has included public speakingi 
there have been definite changes from time to time as to the purpose atid content 
of such a course. In high school this is often dictated by administration and by 
organization of the department. 

At Kalamazoo Central, the speech program is a part of the English depart** 
ment. Most of the courses are one semester courses in which students must 
elect at least 4 semesters during Uieir 3 years in high schooL * English courses 
Include such electives as*short story, American novel, ^ 
creative writing, black literature, literature through film. Individualized ready- 
ing, and mway others # Speech and dram^ courses are also a part of these 
electives* The speech courses include public speaking, discussion, interpre- 
tive reading, and debate and forensics. These courses are a part of the English 
curriculxim and students may elect any of them for English credit, and they may 
be taken any year ---10, 11, or 12th grades. Therefore all courses must include 
some reading, writing, and vocabulary building. This dictates to some degree 
the approach these courses must t^ke. Let^s take a closer look at each type of 
class, one by one. 

The public speaking courses are traditional ones emphasizing extenanoraaepus 
speaking with students preparing and delivering short speeches through the use of 
an outliiie, throughout the semester. Between speeches, activities are centered 
around such Communication skiUs as ILstenin^, use of voice aitid diction, and 
bodily action. V Some group discussion, ititerviews, and oral re$^ also used. 
Recently I have included short units on interpersonal oonimunication using s^^ of 
thogame oriented activities. However, the emphasis is on the individual speech. 
I won't go into details on specific assignments I use because through the speech 
and other related activities, the studeint can learn speech skills and techniques 
which can be applied to ordinary communication situations. Speech class can 
show the student the importance of learning to be audible, to express his ideas 
logically and clearly, to be able to communicate effectively in conversations 
and discussions. I agree with Lew Sarett and William Foster when they said 
in their book, Basic Principles of Public Speaking ^ that setting up good speech 
habits trains the mind in many ways. ''Efforts to speak well force a man to 
clarify his more or less nebulous thoughts, to strike out the irrelevant, to 
synthesize materials, to subordinate niinor points, to drive at the heart of issues, 
and to state them without waste of words. A man is never the master of an idea 
until he can express it clearly.!* 

One of our newer classes is the discussion class. Because of the types of 
students, which are of lesser ability and of the '1 hate English and this sounds 
easier^' type of student, I have limited the amount of research and formal type 
of discussions. I use many of the game oriented activities and lots of small 
group discussions. One activity that has been successful is that of a student 
congress. The class is divldied into small groups. Each group writes a bill. 
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They pick a topic of national^ local» or school interest^ do some research and 
readlfig» then write specific legislation con^ Some parliamentary 

procedure has to be taught. They elect a chairmani all act as a congressi and 
each bill Is presex^ed» debatedi and voted on. I have also used this activity in 
a public speaking course. 

The debate and forensic course is a full year course in which debate is taught 
from September to December » forensics £rom December to March/ and discussion 
In April as previously outlined. In May and June work is done on the next year*s 
debate topic* The classes are extracurricular activity oriented. Most of them 
take the course in order to be on the debate and forensic team. In debate some 
time is spent on theory and techniques of debating^ but most of the time is spent 
on working on the current debate topic with research time» refutation practices » 
and practice debates. We have an active debate program so most of the students 
participate In outside debates. We belong to six debate leagues and go to tourna- 
ments almost every Saturday. I had 55 r.tudents participating in debate this past 
year. The same is true of forensics. In Michigan we have eight individual events. 
In clasSy they learn rules and techniques for all these and must try orally In class 
at least five. Then they pick the one or two in which they want to enter in our 
school forensic contest, which is held In front of English classes with the teachers 
as judge. The first and second place winners in each event are then on the forensic 
team to partipate in league competition. All those who do not make the team can 
still participate in league competition. All those who do not make the team can 
still participate in any of the Saturday tournaments. 

The format of these classes is also a traditional approach^ emphasizing that 
participation in extracurricular activities can teach the communication process. 
I know that some say speech contests are too competitive and that an unrealistic 
commxmication process exists. I don't think the emphasis has to be on compe- 
tition. I don^t think competition is necessarily bad this is a competitive 
world we live in and students need to learn this. I also think it depends on the 
teacher how much emphasis is placed on wlnziii^ or on a learning experience^ 
I think a happy medium can be achieved. I have yet to see a student in debate 
and forensics class not make some progress by the end of the year In poise» 
self confidence » and the ability to express himself effectively. This comes not 
only from tools and techniques learned » but merely from the fact that through 
contests a student's exposure to the contacts he makes with other students » teachers , 
and Judges can't help but make him a more effective communicator. 

Kegardless of the specific class» I think the goals for most communications 
courses are pretty much the same to have the student become (1) a logical 
and creative thinker « (2) an intelligent listener and observer » (3) a skillful 
communicator of the products of his thinking through the media of speech. 

Although the goals are simlllary the approaches to achieve this vary. I 
believe for high school students the more structured traditional speech oriented 
approach^ with the kinds of classes I have explained, achieves these goals better 
than the newer interpersonal communication approach. I believe this for three 
reasons: first, I still believe that the best way to learn to communicate effectively 
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Is through practice. If you want to gain poise and self confidence in being able 
to talk with people — if you want to be able to organize and develop Ideas In a 
logical way — then the best way to acommpllsh this Is through the preparation 
and delivery of speeches. Learning some theory and participating in some 
activity oriented games may be holpful, but the actual preparation and delivery 
of speeches is essential. If you want to learn to swim, the best way Is not to 
sit around and talk about it but to get in the water and try It. And the point is 
that through this method students are learning Indirectly some of the same 
things aimed at in the Interpersonal communication approach. Students In 
a basic speech course are learning much more than the mastery of delivering 
speeches. When they learn to speak before others, to discuss among them- 
selves, to evaluate how others talk, to read orally, and to express their 
thoughts and feelings accurately, they are really learning about themselves. 

Second, I believe in the more traditional apprach because I feel that many 
students in high school are hot ready for the Interpersonal communication approach. 
Some are reticent in takllng aboi^ themselves j some are not always honest and 
open in their attitudes and remarks. Some look on It as "fun and games, ' and 
are not ready or willing to learn anything from It. Several years ago I had a 
student teacher oriented in the Interpersonal communication approach who wanted 
to try this method in public speaking class. He began by putting the students in 
a circle and asking, "Well, what do you want to talk about today?" Silence, Then 
he tried, "Let's talk about ourselves. " Again silence - giggles, and a few obscene 
remarks. After a week he was ready to try something else. This may be an 
atypical example and I know that many teachers have been successful with this 
approach. And I admit that I use some of these ideas In the publio speaking 
course. Many of the game type activities add variety and interest to the class. 
But the interpersonal communication approach does not reach high school students 
at basic levels of speech skill development. It*s the self discipline of the speech 
skills that most high school students need. 

The third reason I feel the more traditional approach is necessary In my 
situation is because I feel obligated as a part of the English Department to Include 
a good deal of reading and writing. Through certain speech assignments, 
students learn the use of the library — Reader's Guide, reference material, etc. 
They also learn the proper form for outlining, and I use several assignments 
In writing orations where one can work on word usage, structure, and vocabulary. 

In summary, I'd like to say that the structwed traditional speech courses for 
high school students give a student the self discipline, self control, and realistic 
encouragement he needs to be an effective communicator. In a 1968 article In 
The Speech Teacher , Henrietta Cortrlght, Doris Nlles, and Dorothy Weirlch 
summarize my beliefs when they say, "As speech teachers we believe that 
through speech we assimilate thought, opinions. Ideas, emotions, and truth to 
arrive at understanding. We believe that intelligent, responsible speech is a 
skill that can be taught, learned and practiced. " 
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AN APPROACH TO THE STUDY OP COMMUNICATION IN HIGH SCHOOL 

Gloria Laudorback 
A« Stevenson High School 
• Utica Community Schools 
Sterling Heights, Michigan 

The basic speech course at Stevenson is a year lobg, elective class present'^ 
ing theory and practice in each area of speech conununlcation to students of mixed 
grade level, academic pursuits, and ability, This paper will attempt to describe 
the arrangement of the basic course, its focus and gosds, and how it relates to 
the total school speech program. 

Each communication mode is presented in four steps: presentation of known 
theory and terminology, student performances utilizing the theory, observation 
of others' performances, and relating the use and purpose of the mode to life 
outside the claseroomi The philosophy underlying the first step is that high 
school students have a right to know the body of knowledge and precise language 
known and used by professionals. It is , however, a matter of priority Involving 
teacher selection of only those main concepts needed for a working imderstanding 
of the art. Subtle or complex phases of the mode may be presented in further 
advanced study if the student so desires. The field of speech is a group of arts, 
social, interpersonal, public and performance arts. No real imderstanding or 
appreciation of an art can occur unless the student has some working experience 
in that art. The level of proficiency may vary, but the learning gained from 
personal experience is real and lasting. 

Once given theory and terminology, students seem to learn most from other 
students, sharing ideas, observing each other's performances, and comparing 
their responses. Given an untbreatening environment, students tend to give 
constructive, encouraging support to each other. Student response is more 
meaningful than teacher approval, criticism, or letter grades. 

Finally, It is important for students to relate learning from the theoretical 
environment of the classroom to the larger world outside; It is amazing how 
much real life knowledge of communication theory students have before they ever 
enter the speech classroom. Formal training often serves to sort out the things 
they already know, clarifying this practical knowledge and establishing relation* 
ships between ideas. This basic course attempts to arrange concepts so that 
one bxiilds on another, carrying over techniques from one mode to another. 

The course begins with a brief introduction to interpersonal communication, 
using exercises that illustrate how we communicate on an informal one^to^one 
basis. This not only establishes a certain amount of trust and rapport within 
each classroom group, but provides some insight into how these same inter^ 
personal qualities carry over to other communication modes. Belated to this 
is a study of the phenomenon of stage fright what it is and how to deal with it. 

The next step is a study of the arrangement and organization of ideas, intro- 
ducing the concept that all forms of language need a pattern or arrangement for 
clear development of the idea to be communicated. Students look first at the 
Q organization in the work Cff, cithers b«^re attempting to arrange^ih^ir own &f eas.< 
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We next work on sktlla that could be gn^ouped^ under the heading of delivery > 
Using bodily action naturally and purposeftilly is related to the new interest in 
^body language'V or non'-verbal communloatlon. Emphasis in this area is on 
identifying non*'Verbal actions/ developing the positive onesi and working to reduce 
or elinalnate the less useful ones* Sin^Uarlyi t^^ 

quality Is on achieving naturalness and clarify/ dealing primarily with rate, pitch 
and volume, with only slight attention to individual voice quality* 

Following delivery/ the class looks at what are chiefly social modes of speech, 
including conversation, tellix]^ simple narratives, and impromptu speaking* 
These precede the more complex theory of persuasive speaking, It la in the study 
of persuasion that such concepts as motivation and purpose, types of proof, audience 
analysis, and adaptation are introduced. Because the area of persuasion Includeo 
60 many important concepts, a large block of time is devoted to its study with 
several student performances and activities. Students who wish may present 
their own persaslve speeches to spe^ech classes in the neighboring Junior high 
schools, servingadniodels for younger students* This procedure serves as 
quite a motivational force and volunteers abound t The principles of persuasion 
are carried over to the study of debate which In turn is compared and contrasted 
with the other problem solving method of group discussion* 

By the beginning of the second semester we begin a long unit on interpretative 
reading including individual and group performances of humorous and serious 
selections from a variety of genres* The emphasis is on enjoyment of Uter^iture 
for the pleaeure of reading aloud and sharing that enjoyment with others* In thls^ 
as in most all classroom activities, advanced students serve as performance models 
for beginning student$* Once beginners are acquainted with interpretative readinji 
and have prepared selections, they present reading programs for English classes, 
larger school audiences, and Open House for Parents* 

Interpretative reading leads nicely to storytelling, or the extemporizing of 
children's literature, a growing favorite with Stevenson students* Part of the 
popularity of this form stems from the practice of sending prepared students to 
nearby elementary schools to tell their stories in lower elementary classrooms. 
Last year, 90 yolunteeri^^ I students went to eight elementary schools, 

delighting hundreds of small children through storyteiling* One school later 
sent stacks of children's books from their elementary library asking Stevenson 
students to tape record them for future classroom use* This activity also 
provided an excellent radio broadcasting exercise incorporatii^ sound effects^ 
musical backgrounds, and vocal characterizations. 

Mass communications including radio, television, and film study, are 
covered from the same step philosophy. Students learn the basic theory and 
terminology, trying working in the media using audio and video tape recorders 
and 8mm home movie equipment, as well as critically examining the flood of 
media they are exposed to as listeners and viewers* 

The last area covered is drama^ a four week study which conoludcs with 
student presentation of scenes from plays complete with simple sets, costumes, 
lighting, and props* After elementary instruction in stage blocking, character-- 
isation, and stagecraft, students elect responsibilities aadirectorSi actors; or 
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teohnloians. The scenes are presented to classmates and other Invited classes 
as welcome 'Veaks* In the flnal oxam week I 

From this basic course and brief exposure to all modes of speech commun- 
ication, students may elect second year advanced courses in argumentation and 
debate* advanced speech & forensics, or drama. These advanced courses pro- 
vide students with more specialized study and form the foundation for debate and 
forensics competition. Advanced students serve In several other ways» however, 
than contest competition. The debate class, for example, conducts an all-school 
open forum discussion program each month on important social and political issues. 
The program is held every period of a school day in the amphitheatre, with teachers 
and students signing up well in advance to attend. Debaters also provide demon- 
stration programs for local adult service clubs. The forensics classes present 
assemblies featuring a variety of speech activities as well as recording textbooks 
to assist poor readers in other academic areas such as social studies and science. 

In state speech competition, Stevenson students have met with moderate 
success. The novice debate team has qualified for state finals for two consec- 
utive years, the varsity teams have qualified for regional competition for four 
consecutive years, and our forensic entrants manage to capture almost every 
district event with several going to state finals each spring. State champion- 
ships, however, have never been the primary goal of the speech program. A 
greater concern is that many students gain personal skills in the communication 
arts and are able to adapt their skills to larger goals of the school and the 
community. 
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THE INTERPEROONAL APPROACH TO SPEECH COMMUNICATION 



;Cynthla Bwton . 
Rodford Union High tJohool 
Detroiti Michigan 

**Peopld in the 1970's $r0 very mi^dh oonoorned about being *human^ people**- 
Individuals able to have'enj6yiU)le reldtlbt^ personsr'^^ Our lives 

are baaed on our relatlo)ldMp8 With other people ai^ rel^ionahlps depend 
on communioation# Yet» we take interp^f ddiAal com to the 

extent that it seldom occurs to us to examine the nature of it« 

The concern and attention ^hat intexpersonal communication i$ dow receiving 
ie» I believe^ an Indication that the elements which comprise It are definable and 
that the knowledge which comes from the study of this most frequent type of com- 
munication will somehow make us better able to cope with ourselves and with the 
people we encounter. It is encouraging to me that alternatives to more traditional 
public speaking classes are being offered with increasing frequency » for X agree 
with Dean Barnlundi who In 1961 ^'complained that the speech fileld had overem- 
phasized public speaking, giving 'the impression that the rostrum is the only 
setting where communication among men matters . '''^ 

ft should be made clear that I do joot vl^w interpersonal communication as a 
stibstitute or replacement for mor^ trad^ional speech disciplines. But I do see 
it as a healthy addition to^ a well-rounded spee for several reasons. 

Flrstt the study of interpersbn^ coihrnunlcatloH a study of what we all 
spend most of our communication time doing — having informal dialogues with 
others. It focuses on our casual and more private communication encounters 
and attempts to lend insights which will make those situations more productive. 

Second, it seems to me that knowledge of Intezpersonal communication Is 
a logical preliminary to the study of larger public speaking situations. While 
many of the fundamental elements of the process of communication are found in 
both disciplines, the difference lies in the emphasis placed on them. An under- 
standing of one-to-one encounters would seem to me to lead progressively into 
the more specialized knowledge needed for understanding larger groups. 

Third, and perhaps most importaxit, interpersonal commmilcatlon appears 
to be a long-overdue attempt to answer the frequent cries for a more personal 
approach to people. It seems to provide a means to begin understanding why 
and how the *'gaps^* of our lives— the communication gap, the generation gap, 
the credibility g^— exist and how they can be broken down. Mere confronta- 
tion is not enough} a conamlttment must be made, a bond established, and the 
problems pursued at close range. 

For all of these reasons, I am pleased that an interpersonal approach to 
the study of communication is becoming an Integral part of many programs. 

The Interpersonal communication course at Bedford Union is an elective 
subject. It was started in January of 1971 with one class and an enrollment 
of thirty students. It has grown to the extent that as of the 1972-73 school 
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year» ten sections with an enrollment of three hundred students were taught* 
Registration for tho upooiiiing school year is complettxl now, and the same 
number of sections will be taught, and we have had to limit the enrollment to 
Junior and senior students only because of the limits of class size. 

Basically, the objectives of our Interpersonal course are fivefold. The 
course encourages awareness of the elements which comprise communication. 
It provides the opportiaUty for students to Increase their perceptions of them- 
selves. It helps develop their ability to understand others. It encourages a 
keen appreciation for the many complicating factors that cause communication 
to be less than effective and gives knowledge of how these barriers may be 
overcome. Finally, it provides a situation in which students may discover 
for themselves the unlimited opportunities for close and trusting relation- 
ships with others. 

To achieve these objectives, the course is divided into three general 
sections. One section focuses on communication as a process. Another sec- 
tion looks at the communicator as a growing, developing person, constantly 
searching for more successful relationships. Finally, the third section focuses 
on others in an attempt to achieve accurate perceptions of them. While these 
divisions sound arbitrary and separate, it should be noted that they do overlap 
and all«are studied throughout the semester. Within this general framework, 
more specific attention is given to areas of language, feedback, intrapersonal 
discoveries, non-verbal communication, listening, barriers and breakdowns, 
competition, and small groups. 

By its very nature, interpersonal communication lends itself beautifully 
to an inductive, self-discovery approach to learning. Role-playing acUvities, 
open-ended discussions, creative audio and visual aids, exercises and sttident- 
planned prelects are used to present and explore communication concepts. 
Student Journals are kept to record impressions, reactions, and insights from 
class activities. The students are encouraged to explore their findings out- 
side of class, and, of course, find maqy opportunities to do this. 

The inclusion of an interpersonal program in a speech curriculum offers 
many advantages, but two are most significant. First, it offers for study an 
area of communication that is basic and inevitable in our lives and helps to 
create competency in it. But more Importantly, It draws into a speech pro- 
gram many students who, for reasons of their own, would not volunt3j:lly take 
a more traditional public speaking course. I think it is slgTilficant tliat the 
enrollment in the basic speech course offered at Bedford VrAon has not declined 
with the introduction of interpersonal communication to the curriculum. It 
would appear that different needs are being met by the two courses. 

In my experience, the interpersonal approach to speech-communication is a 
workable, exciting, and successful venture into an area that has too long been 
neglected. It offers new challenges and discoveries to student and teacher 
alike, and it provides one more avenue of approach to the study of human 
interaction. 
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, FOOTNOTES 

FundameatalB of Intorporeonal Communloatlonj Qlffln and Pattoni 1971. 
Basic Readings In Interpersonal Communication} Glffln and Pattonj 1971. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNOLOGY IN THE LEBEEAL ARTS CURRICULUM 



David Markham 
California State University, San Jose 

We Americans have always had a lot of 'Icnow how* " Over the past twenty- 
fiye years some rather penetrating questions have been asked about our collec- 
tive intellectual abilities concernli^ "know whatev er "know why, " We modem 
sophists or, as we are more often tfalled, bahavloral scientists, have not been 
very concerned about these two questions. Unfortunately, professional philoso- 
phers have not shown very much interest either. Today, I wish to speak to you 
not as a behavioral scientist, social critic, nor media technocrat. I am first 
of all, a teacher. And I should like, in this segment of the conference, to 
address and raise some fundamental questions concerning speech communication 
pedagogy and curriculum. 

Somo terms need to be defined. A liberal arts curriculum is a systematic' 
unfolding of a pattern of traditional values that are common to all persons. 
This definition is not only neo-Platonlc, but also highly pragmatic. Only through 
a commctti set of values can personkind survive. This survival and whatever is 
beyond will depend upon communication and common perceptions of a very com- 
plex environment. In truth, the liberal arts curriculum directly concerns the 
archetectonlc science, politics. The Western concept of rhetoric or communi- 
cation has nearly always centered on this conception of the liberal arts. 

A second term requiring definition is technology. Technology is people's 
use of devices or systematic patterns of thought to control physical and social 
phenomena. From this description it follows that virtually all of mass educa- 
tion or schooling is technological. Technology has few "know what** or 'Tmow 
why" statements Inbedded within it, except for two most important value dimen- 
sions. Once a technology is introduced on a mass scale, it becomes irrever- 
sible and secondly, technology directly creates secondary effects on human lives,' 

Let us now try to draw some fundamental distinctions between the virtues of 
technology and the virtues of a liberally educated person. First, technology is 
compelled to deal with measurable attributes. Yet, the virtue of an educated 
mind is that it is unmeasurable by its nature. The differences between these 
two worlds appear In the following simple example. We could, given the time, 
develop an extremely complete technical description of a redwood tree. Yet 
we could not begin to capture or measure the impact on anyone of us, the sight 
of one of these majestic trees, nor more importantly, could we, through tech- 
nology, explain why we should make plans to preserve such trees. 

The second definition between a virtue of technology and a virtue of a 
person's Intelligence Is the fact that technology by definition has to operate in 
a sequential pattern, while a person's thoughts when forming an idea do not. 
Please do not misunderstand me at this point. In the process of training, 
thought is sequential, but not in the process of education. Training is akin 
to analysis or data gathering, which is Important, but education is synthesis 
or illumination, which is a truly human activity. Civilized discourse is, 
after all, synthesis in one of its highest forms. 
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T^ohfiology, by Its naturo» requires a uniform responsoi This Is a sober- 
lug feature of iustructioual technology. The question for us is at what points of 
ourrloulum do we wish to design points of uniform response or training, and at 
what points are we capable of designing uniqueness and education to free the mind 
to discover the common elements of personklnd. 

Before I am accused of being ft neo-Luddlte, I affirm my belle! that Instruo- 
tional technology has a Very Important pla^e in liberal arts education. Tcohno'* 
logical imperatives, however » ai^ of such a nature that the machine often leads 
the teacher rather than the teacher developing systems guided by human purpose^. 
This paradox follows from the nature ef technology which is to'oreate the line of 
least resistance In ft collective educational experience. Hopefully, technology 
will be intentionally transformed to produce more diiflcjlt lines of resistance. . 

. In order to design an instructional technology subordinate to intellectual 
purposes , several conditions must be mot. The purpo)$e$ are useful to a liberal 
arts education, actual design practice, the conditions will probably never be 
fully reached, only approached. 

The first principle in instructional ^ohnology should produce telling questions 
- questions which are central to our discipline as we understand it. & human 
communication, one telling or central questloii Is how does the tehslon. between 
cognitive and affective Efy stems operate? In other words, do the symbplogles 
we use thUik and feel correct? Conditions of Interpersonal power, trust, 
credibili^, status, roles, norms, perceptions, all have Influence on these ten> 
sions* Further, we all have various technologies in our sophistic suitcases that 
produce conditions which produce tensions with some clarity. I am afraid that 
we are collectively guilty of using these devices as means rather than to further 
ends of understanding. Do our students really understand the telling question 
concerning the Interactions of the dimensions oi persuasion ? 

From this first principle , a second follows . Instructional technology niuot 
be interactive. Student questions must be heard and statements must be per- 
ceived as questions. Devices such as computer assisted Instruction, language 
laboratories, and programmed texts are beginning to move In this direction of 
Interactive questioning. We should be urging more motion in this direction. 

I am afraid that much of technology In speech communication does not really 
operate in a very Interactive fashion. Or at least the teachers who apply the 
technology don't really want to deal with a truly interactive process. In appli- 
cation, the telling question must be paramount in the teacher's cognitions. 

The third principle of liberal Instructional methodology, Is that the methods 
must provoke an underBtandlng and radical criticism of the socio-political 
environment. Technology should be focused on the collective values and cogni- 
tive norms of a segment of humankind. Do our students understand the effects 
of poverty or abundance? How do the soclo-linguistlc patterns reflect the collec - 
tivities around the world or even in one's own community? Our students are ia 
the process of inheriting the most powerful economic-political system yet devised. 
Will they be able to apply that power with compassion or arrogance ? More 
specifically, what common value structures are presented to the American 
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public via television, movies, or popular music? Mi of thoso media forms 
offer liberating oxperlenoes if certain quoatlons arc asked of them. Field 
observation with data collection devices such as cameras and tape recorders 
offer another rich source of data. 

The final principle of instruction methodologies should be the creation of 
spatial-temporal distance from the topic. The student must have the luxury 
of reflection upon the matter at hand. This may sound strange in tliis elec- 
tronic world of speedy gadgets, but this distance is important. Let us consid- 
er one of the oldest instructlcnal technologies - the writing of a paper. One 
of the real educational functions of such an activity is to slow the student's cog- 
nitions down, fix them, and allow the student himself to evaluate his own Ideas. 
A robust discussion accomplishes the same purpose. Intelligence does not 
really comprehend an attitude, idea, or value until the person can metaphori- 
cally stand in a different place so that the total concept may be synthesized. 

Communication technologies also have the capability of providing such 
distance , A simple form would be a book, but film, video, and audio re- 
cordings hold a concept long enough for inspection. Obviously, video and 
auditory delayed feedback technologies use this technique, but beyond this, 
distance emerges also in the simultaneous presentation of severed forms of 
media vividly contrasting two opposing modes of conventional wisdom, I 
have found this to be an effective means of helping students uncover our 
common backgrounds and biases. 

None of this should imply that I oppose behavioral objectives, skill train- 
ing, or the new vocationallsm. AH these have their place in the ouiriculum 
of mass education. One needs to know manj' things, including defensive 
listening, how to follow a quesjtlon, normative pronunciations styles of lin- 
guistic construction, how to block a play, the use of commimicatlon diffusion, 
and cognitive dissonance. I am arguing here that today's student also must 
know about his position in a complex world and the value of civilized discourse 
in shaping that world. 
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CRrrEBIA FOB EVALUATING SECONDABY LANGUAGE ARTS CURRICULA 

Jo Sprague 
C alif or tila State UrUversity^ San Jose 

The paralysis that aeta In when It is time to set the first word on paper la 
well known to all of us* To have survived in aoademlai we have been forced to 
analyze the malaise and work out some Idlosynoratlo systems of reward, fear 
appeals^ artlfloal stimulation and/or self-*hypnosis to get us past that moment 
when preliminary researoh is oompleted, some thinking has been done and it 
Is clearly time to write » . Therefore^ I believe that it was more than procras* 
tlnation or fear of facing my inadequacies that delayed so long this moment 
when I actually begin t|)is paper « Until Senator Ervin's gavel fell at 2i00 a« m« 
signalling the Fourth of July recess^ I could not tear myself away from the 
Watergate hearings. For six hours a day I watched the failures of our political 
system which I see more clearly than ever as the failures of our educational 
system* I heard young men who had graduated with honors from the most pres- 
tigious liberal arts academies justify knowingly participating In Illegal and un« 
ethical acts on the basis of ^*team spirit; I heard men of high responsibility 
who chose to cope with indications of wrongdoing all around them by making a 
concerted effort not to know what was goicg on* I heard the English language 
perverted through the use of the passive voice (''ft wad decided to go ahead 
with the Llddy pl^« personification (*^^he White House suggested the cover-- 
tip, " f^he Oval Office authorized the Ellsburg break*-in. and pragmatic, 
if misleading stylistic choices )'*£xecutive privilege was not going over so all 
press statements w;ere not to refer to separation of powers, ^')« Amid all of 
^this I heard occasional Instances otprobing cross -^examination or serious 
analysis of essential moral ieaneB, And from time to time I heard an internal 
voice sayingf ^'You really should turn off the telovisloh set and b^ln to write 
about criteria for evaluating secondary language arts curricula. 

Of course, at some level I knew that nothing was more relevant to criteria 
for curricular assessment than the kinds of ethical issues raised by the spec- 
tacle in Washington. Criteria for any particular curriculum derive from value 
statements about what education should be« I agree with those who argue that 
educattnn is intended to help persons strive toward their fullest human potential 
collectively as a species and separately as unique individuals. Specificallyi 
an educated person should be able to perceive the range of behavior options, 
tmderatand the consequences of each option, make choiceSf and accept respon- 
sibility for the choices he or she has made. Watergate Is only one striking 
example of our failure to create a society of persons aware of the consequences 
of choices and consciously accountable for those choices. In short, I argue 
that all education in every discipline is ethical and/or political education 
not in the sense of transmitting a particular ethical or political value system 
but rather In the sense of helping persons explore their relationship to their 
environment, to themselves and to one another. Language arts education 
plays a central role in such a system since the symbolic behaviors of human 
beings permit them to share with others their perceptions of the world, persons, 
and relationships* 
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The orltioal Intdrdependenoe of language arts eduoaUon and the ethical/ 
political awarono8B I deacribe as the end of all education is illustrated in 
Dwayne Huebner's (1966) discussion of ethical rationality in educatioi\^, . 

The studei^ encounters other people and natural and man-made 
phenomena. To these he has the ability to respond. Indeed» 
education may be conceived to be the influencing of the student *s 
response-lability* The student is introduced to the wealth and 
beauty of the phenomenal worldi and is provided with the encour'* 
agement to test out his response-abilities until they call forth the 
meaning of what it is to be thrown into a world as a human being, (p. 21) 

I am intrigued with Huebner's play on words because I see in it a chance to 
combine the all-forgiving posture of the determlnists with the unrelenting 
accountability ol the proponents of free will « Maybe those persons who 
condoned hundreds of thousands of deaths in Indochina are not evil but only 
irresponse*able» • • for some reason unable to respond to casualty stidistics 
with a graphic awareness of the loss of unique, Irreplaceable human lives. 
This concept of personal and social responsibility is more than a part rede- 
finition of ethical relativism; For while no person may tell another the 
correct response to a stimulus, logic, philosophy , and science give us some 
sources of validation of stimuli so we may reasonably conclude that no response 
to significant stimuli in one^s envlronmet^ signals some sort of deficiency in 
one^s response^ability* To have been a sentient person over the last decade 
and to find the women^s liberation movement amusing, the Viet Nam war 
boring or Watergate trivial is equivalent to some sort of ethical colorblindness* 

Why is it that certain people beem to be unable to respond to certain 
highly significant stimuli in their environment? How can people not respond 
to pollution, poverty, pain, or for that matter, poetry, natural beauty, or 
another hiunan being reaching out in friendship ? One explanation of educa- 
tional theorists concerned with these questions has been that the stimuli 
presented, particularly in schools, are not interesting or vivid or relevant 
enough to bother to respond to. These theorists clalni then that education 
should create an environment of novel, intense, constant stimulation^ Douglas 
Heath in his excellent book Humanizing iSchools (1971) offers a contrary an^d^ 
He claims that the greatest complaint of today's youth is boredom, but that 
paradoxically boredom may be psychologically understood as an overly sensi- 
tized consciousness • Witness the autobiography of twenty-ye^ old Joyce 
Maynard (1972) who lived through Elvis Presley and the Beatles and the Stones 
and the hopeful Kennedy years and the assassinations, moon shots, civil righto 
demonstrations, peace rallies and the drug culture and states at age twenty that 
she has had enough excitement and change, that she would like to find a nice 
piece of land and a rocking chair. «. and retire t 

Obviously, education for personal and social response^ability will not come 
primarily from efforts to intensify and diversify the stimuli presented to adoles- 
ents. As Heath observest 
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Our society Is OMatlng a very dangerous contradiction In Its youth. 
On the one hbiid, wo have developed a generation exciulsltely aware 
of and sensitive to every evU of our world, committed to liberal 
social values, and eager to find Justice and equality for all. On 
the other hand, we have neither provided our youth with the oppor- 
tunities to learn the patience and skills to implement that idealism 
nor worked vigorously ourselves to eliminate the evils they see so 
clearly, (p. 18) 

A sense-satiated generation will respond to stlmxilatlon to be sure, but In a 
binary, on/off , manner— reacting strongly to the most extreme stimuli and 
then closing down in self deletfse to several other stimuli. This survival 
technique they name coolness or boredoni. A deep personal response to an 
awe-lnsplring stimulus Is painful, but the pain Is abated or even transformed 
into a scary orgasmic pleasure when one is able t<!> symbolize the response. 
The student who felt lonely and alienated by the Inadequacy of "Far Out" as a 
response to the first moon walk, would, of course, find subsequent moon 
walks "boring. " And this student would have little response -ability to spare 
for the well-intentioned English teacher who replaced Shakespeare with • 
Vonnegut in hope of turning onia class. 

Heath's book had a great effect on my oWn teaching, causing my "encounter 
phase" to ebb when I realized it is absolutely cruel to provide more and more . 
intense encounters or stimuli with only minimal training in sj^habolizlng or 
communicating one's responses! A Junior college English program that I 
consulted with this year was recovering from a cuVrlfeulum that attempted 
to teach writing through sensitizing students to thetnselves and their envir- 
onment. The students touched velvet, sniffed lemons, wandered barefoot 
through the grass, and wrote moderately well about their experiences. But 
the atmosphere of the classes became tense, sidbdued, and unresponsive as 
the teachers stared at tombs of oyer-stimulated students who appeared to be 
bored to death. This particular faculty recognized the need to balance the 
heavy personal experiences with a variety of Interesting, but move channeled, 
Interpersonal and group activities. 

, If Improving the quality of educdtlonal Stlmvill* however important that 
may be, does not represent the key to an effective language arts curriculum, 
it follows that the focus mu$t be on student responses. In recent years much 
educational activity has centered around student responses, as the specifica- 
tion of behavioral objectives has been touted as the cure for all the ills of 
education. The problem with this approach, of course, is that It evaluates 
the product or content of the response rather than the process of responding. 
Huebner comments on how such approaches violate his notion of response- 
ability 1 

The human being with his finite freedom and his potential participation 
in the creation of the world, introduces newness and uniqueness into the 
world, and contributes to the unveiling of the unconditioned by the Integ- 
rity of his personal, spontaneous 'responsiveness. His responses to the 
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world In whloh he find himself are tokens of his partlopaU^^ 
oreatlvo prooofls, oud must b© accepted as such. ForcU* ; responses 
into preconceived, conditioned patterns Inhibits this participation In the 
world's creation. Limiting response-ability to existing forms of respon- 
siveness denies others of their possibility of evolving new ways of existing. 

It is obvious that specifying the content of student responses Is indoctrination 
rather than education. Yet the Impact of the behavioral objectives movement 
has been so great over the past deoade that one author of a recent article found 
it necessary to state, "Carefully designed teaching strategies are as essential 
to a coherent curriculum, lesson, or Instructional system as are carefully 
specified objectives" (Joyce, 1972, p. 160); Who would imagine that we would 
come to a point where an author feels compelled to comment that what goes on 
between teachers and students Is an important part of the educational process 
and seems to find it a somewhat radical suggestion that such encounters are 
as Important as lists of behavioral objectives? I have a number of other 
reservations and concerns about the current obsession with behavioral objec- 
tives. For the purposes of this paper it is euffloient to summarize these 
points in the words of Arthur Combs (1972), 'The behavioral objectives 
approach is not wrong. It would be easier to deal with if it were. The danger 
lies in that it is partly right, for in the realm of human affairs, nothing is 
more dangerous than a partly right idea. " (p. 1) 

So far I have indicated that at this moment in history my criteria for 
Judging almost anything— including language arts curricula— relate to en- 
hanoing individuals' abilities to respond to their environment and to be 
aware of the consequences of their behavioral choices. I have discussed 
two categories of criteria that do not seem to lead to that ability. We cannot 
Judge a language arts program by examining the stimulus materials used and • - 
we oannot Judge it by looking at lists of behavioral objectives » . A curriculum 
aimed at Improving response-ability must focus on the process of responding. 
No document or flowchart can tell us whether a ourriculuih meets that criterion. 
I find that when I say that a certain school has a good language arts curriculum, 
or a fair one, or a poor one, that I think primarily of the people who make 
ourrlculaif deotslbns and the Ihteractlomi that they have Wftt"6iae ahothef and 
with students. 

This brings me to the poijit where I should tell you ahout my perusal of the 
literature on currlcular design and evaluatipi)* I jtare at a. staeH of boo\<s 
with such titles as gtrateides for Planned Curricular Innovation and Curriculum 
Handbook for School Administrators - an4 I W that many <jf the readings det^ 
with the; managemeht tasks of education or present criteria that, seem to apply 
to programs or documents rather than to persons. For example, Wickert's 
(1973) list of twenty-four criteria fo^ a good currlculuni iiJ^ludes items, lik^t 
"The curriouium taskg to ,b^ done ^ire.uiidersjpod by the i:esp,ective groups ; 
and oommittees*.' and ''Experiinentatlon ^ r^sea^^ ai^e employed as lie.- 
gral parts of the citf rlcular In^royemeni' px<)cess. l?? Tijie!re.itf^» other lists, 
equally long and well organlze<d that state curricular criteria that no one : 



would argue with (iioNally, Paaflbw, et. ^. . 1966j Office of Professional 
Development, NEA/ 1966{ Oaylor and AleHander, ld66). I hesitate to call 
this body of literature borlnii} firsts because the scoj>e and depth of my review 
was limited, and seootul, because I realize, that i could be revealing that It may 
have provided such dazzling stimulation that my over-satiated senses closed 
down. But I do find the ''school of business" language and tho lack of emphasis 
(for example, placing frequency of committee meetings on a par with recog- 
nition of ixtdlvidual differences) somehow offensive. If It is not wrong, It is 
still in Combs* language only partially rlg^t to speak so dispassionately ot 
such important Issues. So I offer three criteria that seem to shape my own 
responses when I say that a particular secondary school has a "good" language 
arts curriculum. 

A. The interactions between teacher and student center on the process of 
responding. Parker and Rubin (1968) offei' four suggestions for a process- 
oriented curriculum that are easily related to language arts instructioni 

1. A retooling of subject matter to Illuminate base structure, and to 
insure that knowledge which generates knowledge takes priority 
over knowledge which does not. 

2. An examination of the working miCthods of the Intellectual prao- 
titionert the biologist; the historian, the political scientist, for 
the processes of their craft, and the use of these processes in 
our classroom Instruotiott. 

3. The utilization of the evidence gathered from a penetrating study 
of people doing things, as they go about the business of life, in 
reordering the curriculum. 

4. A deliberate effort tb school the child in the conditions for 
oross-applioatlou of the processes he has mastered -- the w 
and means of putting them to good use elsewhere. 

The fourth point suggests my second criterion. « 

B, An effective lanffliayce arte curriculum stresses the Inter-relatedness . 
and unity of readinff« writing* speaking, and listening . The course structure 
of such a ourriculun^ might be divided into ye^tr-topg blocks or a myriad of 
short courses and eieotivef^, but in the minds of administrators, 'teachere^ 
and students the general goals of response-ability and responsibliity would 
be more important than any aspect of the cxirriculum. Such divisions or 
categories as ^ist are baeed on the various processes of perceiving, re- 
sponding, symbolizliigi and communicating* rather than on arbitary top- 
loai bou^arles such as English Ubrattire and American In 
light.of current research I would be especially skeptical of any curriculum 
which separated grisuiimar, linguistics ^ and reading instruction from Vital, 
personal acts of communication (Cbnner and Kllena, i9d7| Hogan) 1966; 
Moffeti 1968) Shane, 1959); Our own greatest concern about unity and ' 
continuity, of course, lies in the relationship 6f speech communicatien 
iii(itrt|ction to the other aspects of language arte curricula.' Kuebner(l9d6) 
statei that ''speech may be considered ae i basio forin ef man'f9t response^ 
in-the-world" and cites Heldeggbt'e definltl^ cf spe^eh as man's r^ly 



as he listens to the world (p. 21). The oentralUy of speech In language arts 
instruction has bsen discnssed by writers from both speech and English (Cayer, 
1971{ DeBoer, 1962; f'ooley, 1966; Tacoy, I960). Finally, a unified language 
arts program would not have a rigid sequential pattern. Neither would it be 
totally aintless and spontaneous. Ulin (1973) reconciles the need to provide 
a multiplicity of opportunities for naturalistic language use and the need to 
provide some sort of sequencing by reoommidnding James Moffet's suggestion 
that language arts instruotion should proceed (in a fluid and irregular manner) 
"from the personal to the impersonal, from low to high abstraction, from 
undifferentiated to finely discriminated modes of discourse. '! (p. 204) Moffet's 
book, A Student-Centered Language Arts Curriculum Grades K"13t A Handbook 
for Teachers <1968K represents the best resource I am famUiar with which 
describes how all aspects of the language arts may be unified by the use of 
small group discussions, creative dramatics, and the use of student writing 
as reading material. 

My third criterion for evaluating a language arts curriculum is contro- 
versial and difficult to express, but it is perhaps the most important because 
it deals with the people involved in implementing the curriculum. There is 
only a modicum of facetiousness in my phrasing of this oriterionf . 

0. People worry a lot. I sometimes try to locate the source of this value that 
I find myself applying to so many human activities. Is it a carry-over of 
.ncotestant morality that insists that future salvation can only be built on pre- 
sent suffering ? Is it an outgrowth of the rhetorical tradition that truth emerges 
from dialectic and conflict? Does it spring from the existential notion that 
persons reach humanness and freedom through an agonizing confrontation with 
the constraints and contradictions that reality Imposes? Or is my positive 
evaluation of worrying Just a dissonance-reducing device used to Justify my 
own response to most situations? Whatever the source of this criterion, I 
know that I could not be greatly impressed by a language arts program whore 
the people involved were too calm, complacent, or sure. I would not look 
for masochism or for conflict over personalities, power, or politics. But I 
nould expect to find 'intellectual tension, serious confrontation and painful, 
personal grappling with paradox and ambiguity in interactions among curri- 
culum planners and in classrooms. The most Intellectually sound essay -on 
curriculum that I found was Mills* "In Search of Ambiguity" (1971). She 
argues that those responsible for currlcular design haye been top quick to 
accept a single educational worldvlew, either the scientific, tho praxeological, 
the philosophical, the historical, or the intuitive, and to Judge their efforts 
by the standards of that view. Mills believes that currlcular problems are 
too important to allow this convenience. Tenets of each approach are needed 
for good decisions even though inconsistencies are apparent^ < She statesi 

. . . it is not only ftttUe but destructive to insist upon certainty as 
the goal of currlcular Inquiry. To remain emergent, humans must 
escape from their ontogenetioally or ph^lpgcnetidaUy ^ased need , 
for resolution of questions and strei^hen instead t^eir o^cnnes^ 
to search. They must value ambiguity as the stimulus by whick 



they are foroe(l onward and thus escape obsolesoeuoe and extinction* 
(p* 786) 

James Bugental's startling essay, "Someone Needs to Worry" (1069). 
olaims that the ability to worry, to oare, to be concerned, is the essence 
of humanness. It Is this capacity that makes human decisions different 
from those of machines or rulebooks. We should vaJue our worries and 
oottcerhs as Indicators that we aire in the process of some very human act, 
rather than hastening to eliminate them^ In our own discipline we are 
changing our terminology from conflict resolution to confllot management 
to acknowledge that intrapersonal, Interpersonal, or ii^ergroup conflict 
is not always an unhealthy state. 

Writers in the area of currioular design are fond of referring to the 
etymology of the word curricuium claiming that it seems to come from 
"to run in circles. " They proceed to remedy this sad state by presenting 
tidy linear designs. Personally. I find the former metaphor more engaging 
than the production line images their alternatives call up. Perhaps Robert 
Frost would have said, "One could do worse thaii to be a runner in circles. " 
I like the picture of a moving, active, opnoemed group of decision-makers 
running in spirals perhaps, rather than clrbles. I have seen the result of 
neat, e^icient divisions of req)pn8e>abllity in such organizations as the 
Committee to He-elect the President; ' 
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BVAtVATim THE OVTCOMES OP LANGUAGE ABTS mSTRUCTION; 
OUR PROFESSIONAL OBLIGATIONS 



Edward t, McOlone 
Wayne State University 

We have heard a comparison between what language arts teachers are trying 
to do and the "eating of an elephant. " My own special concern is with the eval- 
uation of outcomes of language arts Instruction or, having eaten an elephant, how 
to prove that occurrence to principals, local and state school boards, and the 
general public. My impression, is that too frequently the only evidence of ele- 
phant-eating provided by teaoheifs of speech communication is a rather loud 
belch. Such evidence has often giv^n the belcher great satisfaction, but I 
fear that the school decislon-m^ers' have not been impressed. 

My concerns are that teachers of speech communication are unwilling to 
attempt meaningful evaluations of their currloular programs and that this un- 
willingness threatens the continuance and development of useful and innovative 
programs like the ones which have been described to us at this conference. I 
believe that the evidence of unwillingness is to be found in the lack of published 
evaluations in our professional Journals, and in the opinions Which our teachers 
express whenever the subject of curriculum- evaluation comes up, 

One frequently expressed opinion is the view that the school decisiou-miakers 
will not listen to what our teachers can tell them about speech communloatton pro- 
grams and curricula. I don't doubt that school administrators ai^ij school bo»ard 
members inay be reluctant to listen to mUcb that our school teachers try to f |y to 
them. Nearly every teacher believes th^ what he is doing in the classroom Jis 
worthwhile} surely every professional believes that his own specialty is of sub- 
stai^ial value to education. The school administrators are not going to place 
any special credence in the testimoijsir of teachers who assert that their programs 
are effective (vlthout any additional evidence. If one examines the pattern of 
school decision-making, he finds that both good and bad decisions have been made, 
but usually these decisions have been based on the kind of evidence which con- 
trolled, experimental research produces. If our own professionals have not p&tt- 
suaded the deoislon-^makers in the past, it may be because we have not been wil- 
ling to support bur impressions and conclusions with the kind of hard data we 
can obtain from curriculum evaluation projects. 

A second view is that additional testing is Just inapproprl^e in the fchbole 
of today. We are told that students and teachers are fed up with learning for 
tests and that the trend is toward eliminating the pressure for grades rather ' 
than inceraslng It. This opinion is based on the inaccurate assumption that the 
only function of testing is to permit the assignment of letter grades. I assure 
you that such a view Is foreign and even repugnant to the experts and scholars 
in the field of educationaJi measui^ment. Tests and other measurement proce- 
dures <^an be employed for diagnosis, for evaluation of teaching, for assessment 
of class progress, and for all sorts cif objectives other thai^ contributing to some 
marking system. One does not have to read very far to determine that the people 
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in measUremetit have little regard for marking syatefais. I suspect that our own 
teachers (and many in other discipline a) are the onoa who have contributed to the 
impression that there is an essential relationship between testing and gradingi 
Curriculum evaluation programs offer a substantial opportunity to correot this 
mist^en Impressioni 

This final opinion is the most devastsiijig for those who are unwllVdig to 
attempt the measurement of educational outcomes in speech communication. 
The attitude is often expressed in the&e terms t^^What I teach cannot be measured 
or •'You can't quantify artistic or humanistic learning. I I suspect that some who 
utter these statements fear what an objective evaluation of their teachioi; might 
reveal. They may be concerned that what they teach oamiot be measured bocanse 
what they teach is trivial and inconsequential. However, many others beilave 
in this position with great sincerity and with good reason/ In our dlsclplloe we 
have often told undergraduate and graduate students alike that quantitative methods 
are useful only to communication researchers with very narrow interedts. We 
have made believe that (me can be either a critic or an historian or an experimen-* 
talist according to one ^s interests and abilities. In f act, every professional who 
wants to study human communication needs to learn from studies of all sortsj 
this methodological provincialism is damaging by preventing the diversification 
which may become a necessity for academic survival In the near future^ 

If teachers In art and music and English can quantify the outcomes of their 
Instruction, teachers in speech communication ought to attempt controlled eval^ 
nation before they claim Its Impossibility. I believe that too many of us have 
rejected the usefidness of these methods without even trying them out. We can-* 
not afford to take as an article of faith that what we are teaching Is more Illusive 
and unknowable than what professionals in other related fields are doing. As I 
Indicated above, a teacher la not all that good a source about the quality of his own 
Instruction, if we were to accept uncritically what people say about themselves, 
our decisions would be universally unwise and impractical as well. The very 
reason for placing a teacher among students is to provide Judgment In the learn** 
Ing environment. We accept what our students say when they have good reasons, 
and we must make the same requirement of ourselves. 

The methodology of educational measurement ought to be tried out before It 
Is rejected so generally by our professionals* A serious study of virtually any 
measurement text would reveal how easy It Is to make this experiment. The 
Brooks and Frledrlch speech education text contains two chapters on the con- 
struction of tests and the measurement of outcomes which are readable and 
easily used even by a teacher with no background In educational measurement. 
Trying out techniques of measurement will provide a more realistic perspective 
about whether these methods have any utility to the teacher of speech communi- 
cation. 

Finally, If our professionals sometimes fear that which they have not en- 
countered before, so do the decision-makers in the schools often delay and 
deny new and different programs. Speech communication does not have the 
status of ''reading, writing, and arithmetic^* at the secondary level. In fact In 
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many places It l9 taught as a subdlsolpllne of English. Speech communication 
Instruction nnd raolUtles are seen as "soft spots ' In the school budget by a 
great many administrators. V/e are going to have to convince the school dec- 
Islon-makors of the worth and importance of what we are doing if we are to 
gain an appropriate status in the secondary 8ohools» and failure to accomplish 
curriculum evaluation using the same methods and materials as the competing 
disciplines lessens considerably our chances for accomplishing such persuasion. 

A recent newspaper article describes a bill which will be introduced In the 
Michigan legislature this August. The bill would .. ban any type of 'sensitivity 
training, *. . . guarantee parents or guardians the right to review all school pro- 
grams to make sure they are aimed at 'developing the intellectual capacities of 
the ohUd,'.. .prohibit the assigning of any child to any type of experimental pro- 
gram without written parental consent, " and do some other things as well. The 
article quotes the legislator who is introducing the bill as s^lngt "What we want 
to do is get back to basics. . . and forget about the rest of the Junk they are getting 
in the schools. " Whether we could convince this legislator or not, whether such 
a bUl wlU be passed or not, my greatest concern is that we must convince the 
public, the legislators, and the administrators, that what speech communication 
teachers do is not part of that "Junk they are getting in the schools. " 
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In September 1972, the Speech Communication Assoolatlott eponsored a confer- 
encd at Alrllo Houeoi Virginia to consider long-range toals and priorities for the 
Association and the profosslon# The seventeen conferees at the Airlio Conference 
generated a report (published in the April, 1073 issue of Spectra) that was widely 
discussed at the 1972 SCA Convention in December. The Legislative Counoil at that 
convention approved plans for the 1973 Summer Conferenco to expand upon the "Alrlle 
Report*" 

The basic purpose of the Ninth Annual SCA Summer Conference was to extend 
the Impact of the Airlie Conference by democratizing participation. The planners of 
the Conference predicted that those attending would contribute significantly to thought 
about the future of the profession by further defining goals, designing Implementation 
strategies, and establishing priorities. To that end, all members of the SCA were 
invited to participate. 

Since the '^Airlie Report'^ presented recommendations in three broad areas- 
Education, Research, and Futurism— , the major divisions of the Conference were 
arranged to reflect those areas • Participants in Division A considered Education 
priorities, those in Division B dealt with Research priorities and those in Division C 
reflected on Futuristic priorities. Divisions A and B were each further organized 
Into three Groups and Division C into two Groups. Participants, upon registering 
for the Conference, were asked to select the Division and Group In which he/she would 
like to partioipate. The Conference Program, reproduced in this report, sets out 
the sequence of events within the Groups and Divisions over the one and a half day 
conf^rencOi 

The Division directors were asked to keep careful records of the deliberations 
within the Division, particularly of the recommendations and supporting rationales* 
They were also asked to collect any materials that were distributed to the Groups for 
reproduction in these Proceedings. Division Directors Ronald Allen and Lloyd 
Bitzer of the University of Wisconsin and Frank Dance of the Unlvendty of Denver 
were diligent and aggressively original In planning for the work of the Divisions, and 
they were prompt in forwarding materials for publication. I am deeply Indebted to 
them. The product of their labors and those of the Group chairmen forms the basis 
for this publication. 

Major contributions were made to the Conference by Nojil Postman of New York 
University who delivered a provocative and stimulating keynote address, and by L.S. 
Harms of the University of Hawaii, who concluded the conference with a look Into the 
future.as the luncheon speaker. Transcripts of their addresses appear In these 
.Proceedings > 

The Director of the Conference Is grateful to William Work; Executive Seeretarj 
of the SCA, for his efflcloncy in coordinating the efforts of many people who contributed 
to the Conference* The major kudos, however, go to th^ participants who generated 
the thought represented on the p2p,es that follow, • 

Robert C. Jeffrey 
Contercnce LMrector 
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PBOGRAM 
SCA SUMMER CONFEUENCE EX 



Palmer House, Ohloago 



July 12-14, 1973 



8:00 pm 
9:00 pm 



9:00 am 

9:16 a.m. 

9:30-9:65 am 

Division A: 
Division B: 
Division C: 
9:55-10:16 am 
10:16 am-12: 16 pm 
A: Group 1: 

Group 2: 

Group 3: 

B: Group 1: 
Group 2: 
Group 3: 

Cj Group 1: 

Group 2: 

12:16-2:00 pm 
2:00-5:30 pm 
8:00-10:30 pm 



9:00-10:40 am 
10:40-11:00 am 
11:00-12:00 noon 
12:16-2:00 pm 



Thursday Evening. July 12 

Keynote Address: Nell Postman, New York University 
No Host Reception 

Friday « July 13 

'The Airlie Conference,* 
First Vice-President Samuel L. Becker 
SCA Summer Conference DC Overview 
President Robert C. Jeffrey 
Or^fmia^ion of C^erence^DJylsionj 
EduoatFon PriorTties7 RonaTdlir AJte^ 
Research Priorities, Lloyd F. Bltzer, Director 
Futuristic Priorities, Frank E.X. Dance, Director 

Coffee Break 
Division Grjou_gs^Meet 
CompeFewiy-Based Teacher Education, 

Gustav Friedrich, Chairman 
Communication in the Secondary School Language Arts 

Curricula, Edward Pappas, Chairman 
New Thrusts in Departmental Organization and the Preparation 

of Teachers, Barbara Lieb-Brilhart, Chairman 
The Future of Communication Research, 

Gerald R. Miller, Chairman 
Research Dealing with Models of Deoislon-Mak'ng, 

Kenneth E. Andersen, Chairman 
Research on Problems of Freedom of Speech, 

Franklyn S. Halman, Chairman 
The Communication Needs & Rights of Mankind, 

L.S. Harms, Alton Barbour, Chalrmett 
Future Communication Tecbnologiesj Hardware and Software, 

William Conboy, Larry Wilder, & Jack Barwind, Chairmen 
Lunch Break 
Division Grptypjtfeetln^s^ 
OptionaJ DMslon GroupTleetings 

Saturday* July 14 

Plenary Sessions: Divisions A, B, C. 
Coffee Break 

Conference Plenary Sesdlon: Recommendations and Priorities 
Conference Luncheon Address: 

L. S. Harms, University of Hawaii, 
"The Communlcatinn Rights of Mankind: Present and Future" 



Presiding at all General Sessions; Robert C. Jeffrey 
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